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JAPAN AND TO-MORROW. 

BY WILLARD FKBNCH. 



Japan says that war with America is imthinkable ; yet — ^with 
America her only prospective antagonist — in dire national pov- 
erty, before the gravest financial problem a nation ever fAced, 
she is recruiting her army and increasing her navy at tremendous 
strides. She is making commercial interests equal govemmemtal 
efforts at private expense. Her merchant marine is astonishing 
the Pacific. She has lines to America, to China, the Philippines 
and Australia — iron ships, auxiliary cruisers retained by the Gov- 
ernment through generous subsidy, to be handed over at a mo- 
ment's warning and quickly turned into battle-ships. Meanwhile, 
they are working night and day carrying mails and passengers 
and produce, building up Japanese commerce, establishing Japa- 
nese supremacy on the Pacific, enriching their owners and their 
coimtry. 

The commercial war has been begun already, and we are already 
retreating. We have had fifty years in which to prepare for it. 
Half a century ago, after his trip round the world, William H. 
Seward, one of our truest statesmen, wrote: 

" European thought, European commerce, afid European enterprise, 
although actually gaining in force; and European connections, although 
becoming more and more intimate, will nevertheless relatively sink in 
importance in the future, while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands 
and its adjacent territories will become the chief theatre of human 
events and activities in the world's great hereafter." 

At the dawn of history the Mediterranean was the tragic stage 
of the world's conflicts. Later, it was the Atlantic. The reforma- 
tion of commercial geography will transfer that stage to the 
Pacific. The transference has already taken place. Bordering 
on the Pacific is a population far greater than that of all Europe. 
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To-day their foreign commerce amounts to over three billions of 
dollars a year, though only the people at the very water's edge have 
as yet participated in it. Of this the entire share of the United 
States is less than seven hundred millions, though we have 
25,000 miles of mainland coast-line, and own practically every- 
thing between Australia and Japan, between California and 
China. 

Of the carriers of this commerce there were never but three or 
four lines flying the American flag, enriching Americans with 
their earnings. The burdens imposed upon American shipping 
to protect American seamen — almost entirely the rakings and 
scrapings of other countries, who have come here to benefit by 
the protection — were so great and the foreign subsidies so effect- 
ive that one of these lines has been withdrawn, another has gone 
into the hands of a receiver, with instructions to accept an offer 
made by Japanese for the fleet and the business, while Congress 
held back, quibbled over, emasculated and finally abandoned a 
measure of protection that would enable them to hold their own. 
We are already retreating. We have already practically sur- 
rendered. 

During her late war, the navy of Japan overmatched anything 
that Russia could send against her. The vessels she captured, 
together with the output of her shipyards, have doubled its 
strength since then. The ships which she has already planned, 
and the auxiliary cruisers afioat, will double it again within the 
next few years. The actual fighting strength of Japan, upon the 
water, is destined in the near future to equal all that the United 
States can claim upon both oceans. Why? That is no foolish 
question. No country in the world is more desirous of peace 
than Japan. Peace means for her a conquest greater than the 
spoils of war. She intends to conquer and control the Pacific. 
She will succeed. We have too confident patriotism, too much 
blind conceit, to take a gentle hint. To Japan war is unthink- 
able. She hopes for peace. By her methods she can conquer 
better effectively in a war without swords and bombs — ^but she 
will conquer. Like the ox between the altar and the plough, on 
the old Roman medal, she proposes to be ready for either. She 
will persistently push forward one war till it terminates in vic- 
tory — or in the other. 
Japan is wise. The wisdom of aneimt days is hers, and with 
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wonderful capacity for absorption she has made hers, also, the 
wisdom of modern days. The brains of the Orient and the 
Occident are hers. While she is bending every energy to recover 
from the economic effects of the recent conflict, she is forcing 
the same efforts to make for a still greater triumph — ^industrial 
dominance. Already trade returns show almost incredible prog- 
ress — the same returns which indicate our retreat. She must 
recoup her coffers. She is doing so in a way to strengthen her 
ramparts at the same time. " Great Britain and Greater Japan 
against the world!" is the slogan of her patriotism. Since the 
great alliance I have heard that slogan a hundred times from the 
lips of boys in Japan. The men only whisper it. To them war 
is unthinkable. But one who knows the Japanese knows that, 
"in his guarded tent, the Turk is dreaming of the hour when 
Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, shall tremble at his power." 

We utterly fail to understand ourselves. Much less do we un- 
derstand the French of the Orient — ^those past-masters at the 
art of diplomatic civility. When conditions lead the Japanese to 
demand, where to-day they respectfully suggest, our self-esteem 
will be shocked. We shall be rash, where to-day we would better 
be prudent. "The prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth 
himself." Such a course does not strike our egotistic patriotism 
favorably, but in a certain broad sense it would be wise. We 
shall wait till we think we feel a kick, then war will suddenly 
appear to be not unthinkable but inevitable. 

We speak of America as a World Power. We boast of her as 
the strongest Power. We strut about with the "big stick" on 
our shoulders, and believe — ^honestly believe — ^that we are the 
key-stone in the arch of all creation. But the time will never 
come when it will not be wiser for us to think twice before going 
to war with Japan, no matter what the cause. The time has 
already come when it would be very wise for us to think twice 
along lines calculated to enable us to cope successfully with the 
inevitable future. On the chessboard of the Pacific we have been 
pushing our pieces forward without due consideration. Coloniza- 
tion and aggrandizement are not cardinal <jualitie8 of a republic. 
We have a queen in danger, a king in check, a castle unguarded. 
Just a pavm, pushed forward on the Pacific coast, filled the world 
with war talk. He who was deceived thereby was not wise, but 
he who let its significance pass was a fool. 
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In discussing the San Francisco flurry, we betrayed a very 
high opinion of ourselves, in contrast to the Japanese. We fail 
to comprehend the truth that those brown people across the 
Pacific — in intellect and culture older by ages on ages than Eu- 
ropean civilization — less obtrusively, but no less emphatically, 
look down on us as barbarians who have gained a paltry, tem- 
porary dominance through the invention of slaughtering ma- 
chines. They hold us in a quality of contempt which has in it 
an intellectuality deeper, better defined and more destructive to 
unity than any repugnance of race prejudice. They have entered 
the field of modern fads, simply by modern methods to regain the 
ancient ascendency which they believe is theirs by every prior 
right. Therefore is ultimate war inevitable. 

Conflicts result from antagonisms lying at the foundation of 
purpose and aspirations. Eussia upon the Pacific was inimical 
to Japan. Whatever the pretext, the cause of the war was in- 
herent antagonism of interest. Our aims upon the Pacific and 
those of Japan have the same end in view; and at some spot, 
somewhere in the future, as a matter of simple destiny, the ways 
v/ill converge to the point of inevitable conflict. The utter im- 
possibility of even remote amalgamation renders the absolute 
supremacy of one or the other imperative. No Japanese can be 
found in any country whose complete loyalty and devotion to 
the Mikado has suffered the slightest diminution, no matter what 
relation he may sustain to the country in which he is found. 
The Japanese do not migrate to other countries with any in- 
tention of submerging their nationality. Wherever they go it is 
with distinct purposes and aspirations in which the highest good 
of their native land is the one paramoimt consideration. Wher- 
ever they are distributed, however numerically weak, they re- 
main a consolidated unit in support of the ambitions aad in 
devotion to the authority of the throne of the Mikado. They 
remain and always will remain an element of strength to the 
Empire of Japan. 

From modern obscurity it has required hardly a quarter of a 
century for Japan to assume a position in the front rank of the 
nations of the world, as a military and naval power. It was 
gained through advancement in manufactures and achievements 
in arts, in science and in government which are unprecedented in 
all history — ^for the science of war rests only upon a foundation 
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of all the other sciences, and its triumph depends upon unity of 
purpose, loyalty and patriotism. No nation in history has ever 
exhibited such unity of purpose and such intelligent readiness in 
appropriating all that the ages have disclosed as cardinal virtues 
in art, in science, in government — and in war. This is the nation 
to which we would better give intelligent consideration when we 
pride ourselves upon our future on the shores and waters of the 
Pacific. 

There is little to Ije drawn from the lessons of the Atlantic, 
v/Iiere the conflicts have been between people of the same in- 
stincts and habits of thought, who would finally amalgamate and 
form one homogeneous family, whichever won the victory. It is 
a question between Occident and Orient, between people dia^ 
metrically different, mentally and physically, separated through 
thousands of years of developing along lines with no similarity; 
diverging in ethics and morals; so separated by the inherent 
habits of centuries unknown that there is no possibility for them 
even to understand each other, much less to be possessed of mu- 
tual ambitions and interests. There is not the remotest oppor- 
tunity for sympathy, unity or fraternity where all ideals clash 
and motives have entirely different foundations. We understand 
easily enough that we could not become Orientalized in fifty — 
or five hundred — ^years. How can we expect the Japanese to be 
quickly and completely Americanized. No. There are two abso- 
lutely irreconcilable peoples coming in constantly closer contact 
on the Pacific. Japan has begun a system of development and we 
of aggrandizement which is bringing us into such close entangle- 
ments that the settlement will soon be difficult if not impossible. 
The Japanese have already practically absorbed the industries of 
Ha:waii, and have been coming to California at the rate of a 
thousand a month. They are aggressive, tenacious, capable, cun^ 
ning, determined. Congress has dallied with the question and 
left an uncertain settlement of it only half adjusted, for fear 
of being ofEensive. The big stick already drops out of sight, just 
as our ships on the Pacific drop out of sight before the quiet en- 
croachments. This is pushing off an evil day. It is not prepar- 
ing to meet it. America must meet it, and America alone; for 
no otiier nation or combination of nations stands in opposition, 
either materially or commercially, to the expansion which every 
Japanese believes to be his inevitable destiny. 
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We laugh at unthinkable war, having no nse for it. We ehall 
in no way invite it, or permit it if we can prevMit.it, having 
nothing to gain and some certain loss, however it terminates. 
That is onr diplomatic weakness. Japan has nothing to losie; bnt, 
besides the certainty of easy acquisitions, she haa the prospect of 
the gigantic stride a nation takes in war — such a stride as we 
took in the Spanish war, she in the Eussian war. If the time 
should ever come when war, to Japan, should be thinkable, she 
would certainly arrange things — as she did with Eussia-«-80 that, 
in spite of our ingenuous reluctance, we — even to ourselves — 
would appear to be the one forcing her to a patriotic conflict; 
from which she could not well avoid emerging rather more than 
less victorious — in spite of our enthusiastic appreciation of our- 
selves. How easily such a trick could have been turned against 
us in the little game of school facilities in San Francisco, had 
war been thinkable. A glance at what might have been ought to 
impress us with the gravity of what may be and the importance 
of real, united, honest action, instead of the factional, partiaan, 
desultory evasion which has characterized our attention to the 
subject in the past. 

If war had not been unthinkable the other day, if Japan had 
leaped to the defence of her subjects, within three weeks she couW 
have possessed herself of the Philippines, Guam, Pago-pago, 
Hawaii, Panama and Alaska — without the remote possibility ot 
our recovering anything but Panama — and then quietly and se- 
curely they could have closed every port of our thousands of 
miles of Pacific mainland seacoast, and have held them closed 
till we granted whatever treaty she desired. If this bare state- 
ment is a shock to our egotistic credulity, we have but to con- 
sider it with our eyes on a map, till they become accustomed to 
the light, to see it clearly. It is a fact. But there is no haste. 
We have practically expended eight hundred million dollars on 
the Philippines to date, and if the prepared plans for the Philip- 
pines are performed we shall expend as much more in the next 
ten years — ^without a suspicion that we are rendering ttiem im- 
pregnable or that there is a possibility of compensation. We 
shall not attempt to fortify our island possessions during the 
next ten years; we are too busy building a canal. But we could 
build that canal, and another just like it, on what we should save 
during the time of construction alone if we were to present the 
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Philippines, a free gift to Japan, to-day. Japan would not take 
them. She would say, most politely, " It is unthinkable." She 
would not English the rest of it, but it would be : "I can have 
them when I want them. A few hundreds of millions of dollars 
more expended there will not hurt them, while I wait." 

When the great dry-dock " Dewey " was sent to the Philippines, 
a Senator in the Senate Marble Room remarked : " Another 
present to the Japanese." 

Just now Japan is busy conquering the Pacific commercially, 
while our oppressive shipping laws and lack of Government pro- 
tection for our ships force us to retreat, giving her a free hand, 
neglectful of the fact that it will be vastly easier to absorb theo- 
retically what she has already absorbed practically. Just now 
she is busy populating everything pertaining to her future con- 
quests with her surplus subjects, and we are afraid to be drastic 
in checking the immigration lest we appear offensive. It will 
make absorption much simpler and easier later on. 

One night, late in the last session of Congress, instigated by 
hidden suggestions of a possible need of a gigantic navy, the 
Senate spent fifty-eight minutes in dispensing money to the Navy 
Department at the rate of two million dollars a minute. So far 
as this danger is concerned — and, in the estimation of many, 
so far as any danger is concerned — it was money worse than 
thrown away. To cope with the subject in that way, we should 
have to keep our entire navy on the Pacific all the time. So far 
as Japan is concerned, we should fare quite as well without any 
navy at all; and we could build four Panama Canals with what 
our navy will cost us during the construction of the one. 

Ships we need on the Pacific, but not battle-ships — merchant 
men to defend our commerce; carriers to share with Japan the 
colossal revenue that is to be gathered from transportation there. 
But Congress has spent the last two years in constructing ob- 
stacles in the way of any kind of legislation that would protect 
and encourage American ships on the Pacific — ships that directly 
and indirectly would double, treble, quadruple the income of the 
•ntire West, and be the strongest safeguard which America could 
place upon her rights in the Pacific. And prohibition of immi- 
fration — absolute exclusion of Orientals, most of all of Japanese 
—we mu«t have, if we hope to retain the integrity even of our 
Paoiflo coast, war or no war. 
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We all imderstand this. Congress understood it. Yet, under 
pretense of preserving peace, the big stick was turned against 
American interests, and thus early we have begun to retreat and 
surrender, while our brown neighbors across the Pacific have not 
yet begun to fight. 

Every day makes the safe solution more difficult. Every day 
makes rallying power less vigorous. Every day gives better 
strength to any opposition that may be developing, and a better 
hold upon the Pacific to our neighbors. Every day makes it 
more probable that, whether the war be of swords or simple ab- 
sorption, it will end worse to our chagrin, than Eussia's war to 
hers. It will shock our pride, and we shall rise in furious indig- 
nation; but, unless we take better precautions in advance than 
we have taken thus far, the unthinkable war will leave us to 
swallow our pride in a draught of humility that will taste very 
bad. 

When the Canal is finished, we shall be in better shape to 
profit by the hundreds of millions we are devoting to a navy; 
but Japan will know as well as we the approach of that happy 
day, and if she thinks that she may think war thinkable, she 
will have changed since her dealings with Eussia if she waits for 
the completion of the Canal. We may safely say that, if doom 
to a war of swords is written on our foreheads, it will materialize 
before the opening of the Panama Canal. And even if it should 
be but a war of absorption — through our readiness to retreat — 
it will still be sad to realize that, after all the time and treasure 
spent in building the Canal and perfecting a navy, we have lost 
the Pacific which will reap the benefit. 

WiLLABD FbENCH. 



